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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON 
EPICURUS AND EPICUREANISM (1937-1954) 


A bibliography of post-Aristotelian philoso- 
phy for the years 1931-1936 was published by 
J. Haussleiter in Bursian’s Jahresbericht 281 
(1943) 1-194. In order to reduce to manageable 
proportions the large amount of material that 
has appeared in this field since 1936, it has been 
decided to present a report on Epicureanism in 
advance of the rest. Items on Lucretius have 
been intentionally omitted, as have most book 
reviews and general surveys of ancient philoso- 
phy. There are doubtless many unintentional 
omissions, about which the compiler would wel- 
come information. 


A. Epicurean Texts and Fragments 


Book II of Epicurus On Nature was edited 
by A. Vogliano, “I resti del II’ libro del Peri 
Physeos di Epicuro,” Prolegomena 2 (1953) 59- 
98. There are less than 17 pages of fragments, 
which treat of the theory of eidola (from the 
physical, not the epistemological, point of view). 
Vogliano gives a full account of the history of 
the papyrus but says little on the content. 

Book XI was published by A. Vogliano, I 
resti dell’ XI libro del Peri Physeos di Epicuro 
(Publications de la Société Fouad I de Papy- 
rologie. Textes et documents, IV), Cairo 1940, 61 
pp. The text (exclusive of facsimiles) occupies 
parts of sixteen pages, and again the introduc- 
tion is fuller than the commentary. Subsequently 








(in Athenaeum 19 [1941] 141-143 and 20 [1942] 
119-120) Vogliano emended the text of Frag. K, 
col. II, lines 10-11, and in these same articles 
he reaffirmed against Bignone and Alfieri his 
view that Lucretius did not use the Peri Physeos 
directly. Further studies of Book XI, which deals 
with astronomy, include two by A. Barigazzi, 
“La mone della terra nei frammenti ercolanesi 
del libro xi del Peri Physeos di Epicuro,” SIFC 
24 (1949) 3-19 and “Epicuro e gli organa as- 
tronomici (Peri Physeos xi),’’ Prolegomena 1 
(1952) 61-70. The latter article is on Epicurus’ 
objections to the use of mechanical devices for 
the study of astronomy; the former identifies 
an attack by Epicurus on Plato. (Compare A. J. 
Festugiére’s review in REG 50 [1937] 519-521 
of Schmid, Hpikurs Kritik der platonischen Ele- 
mentenlehre for an earlier appraisal of Epicurus’ 
“refutations” of Plato.) P. Louvre Inv. 7733, 
once assigned by Cronert to Book XI or XIII of 
the Peri Physeos, is judged to be non-Epicurean 
by L. Denon, a pupil of Vogliano, who reedited 
and translated the papyrus in Athenaeum 25 
(1947) 35-54. 


An unidentified book of Epicurus On Nature 
was published by C. Diano as frag. 22 in his 
Epicuri Ethica (Florence 1946) 24-51. It deals 
with free will. Diano had access to Vogliano’s 
notes but published only a brief commentary 
(pp. 126-133) in the expectation that Vogliano 
would himself publish a complete edition with 
full commentary of the extant fragments of the 








Peri Physeos (on this projected edition see also 
Vogliano’s letter to the Editors of Classical Re- 
view in Prolegomena 2 {1953} 141-142 and his 
posthumous article, “Gli studi filologici epicurei 
nell’ ultimo cinquantennio,’”’ MH 11 [1954] 188- 
194). This project was apparently not completed 
at the time of Vogliano’s death, June 26, 1953 
(see the tributes to him in A&R 3 [1953] 177- 
186 [Barigazzi] and Gnomon 26 [1954] 287-288 
{Keydell}). 


The following deal with Epicurus’ letters: C. 
Diano, Lettere di Epicuro e dei suoi (Florence 
1946), 43 pp.: fragments of letters from Philo- 
demus’ Pragmateiai (P. Herc. 1418), with Italian 
translation and the usual brief commentary; 
idem, ‘‘Lettere di Epicuro agli amici di Lamps- 
aco, a Pitocle e a Mitre,” SIFC 23 (1948) 59-68: 
the text of Philodemus Peri Ploutou I, cols. 
iv-v (P. Here. 163), and a discussion of the 
relation of Epicurus to Pythocles and Mithres; 
idem, “Note epicuree,’’ Maia 1 (1948) 108-113: 
textual notes to Letter to Herodotus 36, 37, 83, 
60 (I have not seen Diano’s ‘“‘Note epicuree” in 
ASNP 12 [1943] 111-123) ;1 A. Barigazzi ‘‘Note 
critiche alla lettera a Pitocle di Epicuro,’’ SIFC 
23 (1948) 179-213: the letter early, based in part 
on Theophrastus; textual notes; A. Vogliano, 
“Autour du jardin d’Epicure,” HPap 4 (1938) 
1-13 (an imperfect version of this article ap- 
peared earlier in Mélanges Bidez): the famous 
letter to a child, from P. Herc. 176, assigned 
to Polyaenus; Philodemus possibly the author 
of the papyrus; idem, “Dall’ Epistolario di Epi- 
curo e dei primi scolari (papiro ercolanese Nr. 
176),” Prolegomena 1 (1952) 43-60, 154: further 
material from the same papyrus; M. van den 
Hout, “Emendatur Epicuri epistula secunda, 
{sec.] 109 (p. 40, 6 von der Muhll),”’ Mn, 4 ser., 7 
(1954) 18: read kata prosphysin; F. Bilabel, 
Actes du ve Congr. de Papyr. (Brussels 1938) 
80-81, who reported that P. Heid. Inv. 1740 is 
a fragment perhaps of a letter of Epicurus; R. 
Philippson, “Epikureische Texte zum Papyrus 
Heidelberg (inv. 1740),” HPap 6 (1940) 41-44, 
who restored the text and analyzed the content 
of this papyrus. 

Other contributions to the recovery and inter- 
pretation of Epicurean texts include the follow- 
ing: 

J. Heidmann, Der Papyrus 1676 der Herculanens- 
ischen Bibliothek (Philodemos Peri Poiema- 


hal 
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1. See Addendum, infra pp. 176-1 
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ton). Diss. Bonn 1937. 35 pp. Text and German 
translation, with index verborum. An import- 
ant supplement to the material contained in 
Jensen’s edition of Philodemus De Poematis V. 


A. Korte, ‘““Epikureisches Gnomologium auf ein- 
em Berliner Papyrus,” APF 13 (1938) 110 f. 
A brief account of P. Berl. 16369. 


J. H. Oliver, “An Inscription Concerning the 
Epicurean School at Athens,” TAPA 69 (1938) 
494-499. Dated 125 A.D., apparently on the 
appointment of successors to the management 
of the school. 

W. Schmid, “De Epicuri Fragmento 567,” 
Hermes 73 (1938) 132. On the conditions under 
which a wise man will accept payment for 
services. 
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W. Schmid, Ethica Epicurea: Pap. Herc. 1251. 
(Studia Herculanensia edenda curavit Chris- 
tianus Jensen, Fasc. I).2 Leipzig 1939. 93 pp. 
An important and controversial text; see for 
example the reviews by E. Bignone in Gnomon 
17 (1941) 108-111 and by L. Castiglioni in 
Athenaeum 19 (1941) 196-197. H. Herter pub- 
lished a note to col. xiii in RAM 89 (1940) 80. 
More extended comments, along with an argu- 
ment that Hermarchus was the author, appear 
in R. Philippson, ‘(Der Papyrus Herculanensis 
1251,” Mn, 3 ser., 9 (1941) 284-292. Schmid 
answers his critics and rejects Hermarchus in 
favor of Philodemus in ‘““Nugae Herculanenses,” 
RhM 92 (1943) 35-55 (this article also con- 
tains notes on several cther Epicurean texts). 


D. A. van Krevelen, Philodemus De Muziek, met 
vertaling en, commentaar. Diss. Amsterdam. 
Hilversum 1939. 223 pp. This edition has re- 
cently been subjected to searching criticism 
by O. Luschnat, Zum Text von Philodems 
Schrift De Musica (Deutsche Ak. d. Wiss., In- 
stitut f. hell.-rom. Philos., No. 1). Berlin 1953. 
36 pp. and ix tables. Luschnat announces that 
a new edition is being prepared under the 
auspices of the Institut by Annemarie Neu- 
becker. As Luschnat points out, Philodemus’ 
De Musica has been very much neglected. 


The second and final volume of Vooys-van Kre- 
velen, Lexicon Philodemeum appeared in 1941. 


Philodemus On Methods of Inference (P. Herc. 
1065) was published with translation and 
commentary by E. and P. De Lacy in 1941 
as Philological Monograph X. 


D. A. van Krevelen, ‘“‘Philodemea,” Mn, 3 ser., 10 
(1942) 225-228 and 4 ser., 1 (1948) 111-114, 
comments on a number of passages in Philo- 
demus’ works. 


R. Philippson, “Papyrus Herculanensis 831,” 
AJPh 64 (1943) 148-162 analyzes the content 
and discusses the authorship of the papyrus. 
It is an ethical treatise of a popular Hellenistic 
form, probably by Demetrius of Laconia. 


C. Diano’s Epicuri Ethica (mentioned above) 
contains in addition to the fragments from 
the On Nature a new edition, with commen- 
tary, of the Letter to Menoecius, the Kyriai 
Doxai, Cicero De Finibus 1.29-72, and much 
other material. It has an index verborum et 





2. Apparently no second fascicle was published. Jensen 
died in 1940. 
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rerum (pp. 159-179), an index nominum, and 
an index auctorum. 

F. Sbordone, Philodemi adversus [{Sophistas] 
(Naples 1947, 182 pp.) makes available P. 
Herc. 1005, with commentary and word index. 
Sbordone, following Vogliano, supposed that 
Philodemus’ opponents here were certain here- 
tical Epicureans (see also M. Gigante’s review 
in GIF 1 [1948] 270-274) ; but meanwhile Vog- 
liano had changed his mind, and in a series 
of articles Vogliano and his pupil L. Salvest- 
roni subsequently argued that the opponents 
were Stoics: see PP 2 (1947) 90-94; Riv. Stor. 
Filos. 3 (1948) 1-7; and Prolegomena 1 (1952) 
71-87. L. Alfonsi, ‘Il termine neoteroi in Cicer- 
one,” Mn, 4 ser., 2 (1949) 217-223, argued that 
this term as used in col. ix of Pap. 1005 has 
the same force as in Cic. Ad. Att. 7.2.1, a sug- 
gestion which Vogliano rejected out of hand. 


C. Brescia, “Contributo allo studio linguistico dei 
testi epicurei,” Athenaeum 27 (1949) 281-298 
compares Epicurus and Philodemus on some 
grammatical and stylistic points. 


A. Grilli, “I frammenti dell’ epicureo Diogene 
da Enoanda,” Studi Mondolfo (Bari 1950) 344- 
435 gives an introduction, Italian translation, 
and commentary, with textual notes and con- 
jectures. Grilli does not republish the Greek 
text. 


M. Pohlenz’ critical edition of Plutarch’s three 
essays on the Epicureans has appeared in Vol. 
VI, 2 of the Teubner Moralia (Leipzig 1952). 
These essays contain many fragments of Epi- 
curus, Metrodorus, and Colotes. 

A. Vogliano, “In tema di Papiri Ercolanesi,” 
Prolegomena 2 (1953) 125-132 deals with the 
contribution of Thomas Young to the study of 
the papyri early in the 19th century. 

B. General Exposition of the 

Epicurean Philosophy. 

A persistent influence has been E. Bignone, 
L’Aristotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di 
Epicuro, 2 vols., Florence 1936. The work was 
immediately hailed as of major importance, for 
example by L. Robin in REG 50 (1937) 268-274. 
Some (e.g. E. Paratore in Riv. Ind. Gr. It. 21 





{1937} 95-107 and P. Merlan in Gnomon 17 
Professor De Lacy’s paper is the tenth in CW's series 
of survey articles on recent work in classical studies. 
iA “survey of the Surveys” to date, with an account 
of further plans for the project, will appear in the 





final issue of the current volume. 
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{1941} 32-41) had reservations about the recon- 
struction of Aristotle’s early works, and Philipp- 
son, “Diogene di Enoanda e Aristotele,” RFIC 
16 (1938) 235-252, would not concede either that 
Diogenes’ portrayal of Aristotle as a_ sceptic 
came from Epicurus’ interpretation of Aristotle’s 
Platonic period, or that Epicurus was entirely 
ignorant of the esoteric works. Between 1937 
and 1940 Bignone defended and expanded his 
position in a series of articles appearing in 
Atene e Roma, of which he was then editor. He 
also published ‘“‘Conferme ed aggiunte all’ ‘Aris- 
totele perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epi- 
curo’ dall’ ‘Epistola a Pitocle’ e dalla meteoro- 
logia epicurea,” in Mélanges Boisacq (Brussels 
1937) 88-116. More recently, in his Storia della 
letteratura latina, vol. II (Florence 1945) 180- 
199, Bignone argued for the essential fidelity 
of Lucretiug to Epicurus, even in his passion, 
his personification of nature, and his melancholy. 
This same volume announced that Bignone was 
preparing L’Edizione Nazionale degli scritti di 
Epicuro, and his earlier article in BPEC (see 
APh 15, for 1940-41, p. 49; otherwise unknown 
to me) was perhaps in part preparatory to this 
promised edition; but it had not yet appeared 
at the time of his death.3 I have not seen Big- 
none’s article on Lucretius in Italia e Grecia 
(Florence 1940). 


Largely inspired by Bignone’s work are the 
rollowing: 


P. Giuffrida, L’epicureismo nella letteratura la- 
tina nel I secoloa. C. I. Esame e ricostruzione 
delle fonte: Filodemo. II. Lucrezio e Catullo. 
2 vols., Turin 1940-50. 191 and 317 pages. The 
first volume contains a detailed examination 
of Philodemus’ theory of poetry, the second 
argues that the poems of Lucretius and Catul- 
lus conform to Epicurean poetical theory. 

G. Capone Braga, “‘Aristotele, Epicuro e Diogene 

di Enoanda,”’ A&R, 3 ser., 8 (1940) 35-47. 

Defense of Bignone against Phillippson on the 

sources of Diogenes, but with the concession 

that Epicurus knew Aristotle’s esoteric works. 

To this Bignone replied in A&R, 3 ser., 8 

(1940) 159-198. 


G. Capone Braga, ‘“Aspetti pessimistici della 
dottrina di Epicuro,”’ Sophia 11 (1943) 42-57, 


= 


3. Died August 11, 1953. See the tributes to him in 


Gnomon 26 (1954) 429-431 (Bartoletti) and in A&R 3 
(1953) 161-164 (Paoli), 165-170 (Garin), and 171-176 


(Posani). 


273-281; 12-14 (1944-46) 21-43. In support of 
Bignone’s view that Lucretius’ pessimism is 
not untrue to Epicurus, Capone Braga argues 
that one who denies providence, withdraws 
from the world, and finds pleasure in the ab- 
sence of pain, must be pessimistic in outlook. 


G. Capone Braga, Studi su Epicuro (Milan 1951) 
reprints the two articles just mentioned, two 
older ones, “Il semisoggettivismo di Democrito 
e il realismo di Epicuro” (first published in 
1933) and “Epicuro e la poesia” (first pub- 
lished in 1936), and one new article, “La 
religione di Epicuro” (pp. 92-106). This is one 
of many recent studies which assign to religion 
an important place in the Epicurean system. 


A. Ardizzoni, “Il saggio felice tra i tormenti,” 
RFIC 20 (1942) 81-102. Epicurus and other 
post-Aristotelians were unaware that Aristotle 
in his later works rejected this paradox; hence 
they knew only the exoterie works. 


G. Pisano, “Colote, Epicuro e Diogene di Eno- 
anda,” A&R, 3 ser., 10 (1942) 67-75. A defense 
of Bignone against Philippson on the source 
of Diogenes’ remark on Aristotle. 


V. E. Alfieri, “Il concetto del divino in Democrito 
e in Epicuro,”’ Studi Mondolfo (Bari 1950) 85- 
120. Alfieri is one of the most ardent of Big- 
none’s disciples. 


Finally, P. Moraux, Les Listes anciennes des 
ouvrages d’Aristotle (Louvain 1951) accepts 
almost without question Bignone’s view of the 
relation of Epicurus to Aristotle. 


Bignone’s influence was much deplored by 
Vogliano, who had little respect for his methods 
or his conclusions. Vogliano’s ‘“Epicurea I’, 
Acme 1 (1948) 95-119 was to be the first of a 
series of articles demolishing Bignone’s position. 
In it Vogliano accuses him of misreading and 
misconstruing a number of Epicurean texts. I 
have not found any continuation of this pro- 
jected series. 


Also opposed to Bignone and more or less 
allied with Vogliano is C. Diano, several of 
whose publications on the Epicureans have al- 
ready been mentioned. Within the chronological 
limits of this report falls an important series of 
articles in Giorn. crit. della filos. ital. 20 (1939) 
105-145; 21 (1940) 151-165; 22 (1941) 5-34; 23 
(1942) 5-49, 121-150. In these articles he inter- 
prets Epicurean ethics and psychology against 
the background of the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, and presents an imposing array of evi- 
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dence to show that Epicureanism has a system- 
atic structure and a technical vocabulary which 
presuppose acquaintance with Aristotle’s esoteric 
works. As a consequence he makes out Epicurus’ 
teaching to be considerably more profound than 
is generally supposed by the followers of Big- 
none. In Rend. Ac. d’Ital. 4 (1942/3) 265-270 
he traces the Epicurean theory of memory back 
to Aristotle, and in Giorn. crit. della filos. ital. 
28 (1949) 205-224 he answers some of his critics, 
in particular Alfieri’s review of Epicuri Ethica 
in Athenaeum 26 (1948) 135-140. 

Diano has had far less influence than Big- 
none, though his name has begun to appear 
more frequently in the literature of recent years, 
for example in E. Paratore, “Il fondamento re- 
ligioso della metafisica epicurea,” ASNP 16 
(1947) 125-148 and in R. Amerio’s interesting 
series, “L’Epicureismo e la morte,’’ Filosofia 3 
(1952) 541-576; “L’Epicureismo e gli dei,’’ Filo- 
sofia 4 (1953) 97-137; and “L’Epicureismo e il 
bene,” ibid., 227-254. 

Non-technical in tone and extravagant in 
their praise are the following: G. Coppola, Vita 
di Epicuro, Garzanti 1942, 174 pp., and R. Mas- 
solo, Il problema della felicita in Epicuro, Pal- 
ermo 1951, 89 pp. 

During the last war the eminent German 
authority on Epicureanism, Dr. Robert Philipp- 
son of Magdeburg, died in a concentration camp. 
His contributions had been primarily in the 
form of specialized articles and reviews. His 
“Epicurea,” RhM 87 (1938) 169-177 contained an 
emendation to Ep. ad Men. 128 and comments on 
Frag. 441 Usener and K. D. 9. His “‘Philodemus” 
appeared in RE 19 (1938) and his ‘“Philonides”’ 
in RE 20 (1941). In “Die Quelle der epikurei- 
schen Gotterlehre in Ciceros erstem Buche De 
Natura Deorum,’’ SO 19 (1939) 15-40, he identi- 
fied Philodemus as Cicero’s source and inciden- 
tally made a number of observations on the style 
and content of Epicurean works on religion. 
Shortly before his death he had undertaken a 


history of ancient hedonism, as he wrote on 


a postcard from Magdeburg, dated 19.6.41: ‘Ich 
bin jetzt mit einem grossen Werke beschaftigt, 
einer Geschichte des Hedonismus im Altertum. 
Kihn fiir einen 83 jahrigen? Aber sie schreitet 
rustig fort.” 

Three recent publications give selections 
from Epicurus in German translation. Jakob von 
Haringer’s Hpikur und Lebenskunst (Zurich 
1947, 95 pp.) is addressed to a non-professional 
audience. J. Mewaldt’s Epikur: Philosophie der 


Freude (Stuttgart 1949, 95 pp.) has a more 
scholarly introduction and more satisfactory 
translations, but is still very brief. More sub- 
stantial is O. Gigon’s Epikur von, der Ueberwin- 
dung der Furcht: Katechismus, Lehrbriefe, 
Spruchsammlung, Fragmente (“Die Bibliothek 
der alten Welt”; Zurich 1949, 1, 134 pp.), which 
contains in its introduction an interesting analy- 
sis of the place of Epicurus in the history of 
Greek thought and appends to the translation 
some notes on the Kyriai Doxai and outlines 
of the letters to Herodotus, Pythocles, and Men- 
oecius. 

A general appraisal of Epicureanism, with 
special emphasis on its historical context, may 
be found in E. Schwartz, EHthik der Griechen, 
edited by W. Richter (Stuttgart 1951) 149-161, 
171-191. 

Among the most highly regarded of recent 
works on Epicurus is A. J. Festugiére, Epicure 
et ses Dieux, Paris 1946, xv, 134 pp. (An Italian 
translation was published at Brescia, 1952.) It 
contains three chapters specifically on Epicurus: 
II. Vie d’Epicure, III. L’amitié épicurienne, and 
IV. La religion d’Epicure. The other two chap- 
ters deal more generally with the religion of 
the time (including Stoicism): I. Le fait relig- 
ieux au seuil de l’ere hellenistique, and V. Epi- 
cure et la religion astrale. Festugiére is learned 
and eloquent, and he handles the ancient frag- 
ments with great competence. His book both 
reflects and promotes the interest in Epicurean 
religion that has been increasingly evident in 
recent years. Among those who have used him 
with profit is R. Martini, “La religione de Lu- 
crezio,”’ GIF 7 (1954) 142-158. 

Another French publication, M. Solovine, 
Epicure, Doctrines et Maximes, traduites et ac- 
compagnées dune note sur le clinamen (2nd ed., 
Paris 1938, 181 pp.) is known to me only from 
J. Croissant’s review in AC 11 (1942) 161-163. 
The reviewer considers it much improved over 
the first edition (1925) yet finds in it a number 
of inaccuracies and rejects Solovine’s view on 
the clinamen. 

A. Cresson, Epicure, sa vie, son oeuvre, avec 
un exposé de sa philosophie (Paris 1940, 110 pp.) 
is a routine and uninspired account, praising 
Epicurus’ moral teaching and criticizing his phy- 
sics. Included in the volume are translations 
from Epicurus by M. R. Genaille and from Lu- 
cretius by E. Dhurout. 

L. Robin, La Morale Antique (2nd ed., Paris 
1947, 178 pp.) gives relatively little space to 
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the Epicureans. He stresses the empirical char- 
acter of their ethics. In La Pensée hellénique des 
origines a Epicure (Paris 1942) Robin repub- 
lishes a number of earlier articles, two of which 
bear on Epicureanism: ‘‘L’atomisme ancien,” pp. 
67-80 (first published in 1933) and “Sur la con- 
ception épicurienne du progrés,” pp. 525-552 
(first published in 1916). 

Cyril Bailey, whose earlier writing on Epi- 
curus have long dominated the field in England 
and America, has been relatively inactive in this 
area during recent years. His translations from 
Epicurus were reissued in The Stoic and Epi- 
curean Philosophers, ed. W. J. Oates (New York 
1940). He has reviewed a number of Epicurean 
items in CR, and of course his Lucretius (3 
vols., Oxford 1947) contains a general account 
of Epicureanism. In the Addenda et Corrigenda 
(vol. 3, pp. 1749-1759) Bailey gives some refer- 
ences to Bignone and to Vogliano, but none to 
Diano; in general his account rests on his own 
earlier work. Even less sensitive to recent sehol- 
arship are the articles “Epicurus’”’ (by K. O. 
Brink) and ‘“Philodemus” (by P. Treves) in OCD 
(Oxford 1949). 

Far more original in approach is B. Farring- 
ton, Science and Politics in the Ancient World 
(London 1939). Farrington sees in Epicurus a 
champion of science and enlightenment. He 
finds Plato essentially anti-scientific in the re- 
straints he puts on free inquiry in the interests 
of political stability; and Epicurus’ opposition 
to Platonism, as eleborated by Bignone and 
others, is therefore to Farrington all the more 
commendable. See also his “Epicurus and the 
Laws of Plato,’ PCA 1939, 52-53. 

The late F. M. Cornford, perhaps with Far- 
rington in mind, argued at length in his unfin- 
ished Principium Sapientiae (published posthu- 
mously, Cambridge 1952) that Epicureanism 
lacked a genuinely scientific method. Cornford 
leaned heavily on Bailey, and he seemed content 
to judge Epicurus by Lucretius; but one must 
remember that the book was unfinished. 

N. W. DeWitt has published a score of articles 
on Epicureanism since 1936. Ke has now brought 
together his conclusions in a general appraisal, 
Epicurus and his Philosophy, Minneapolis 1954, 
388 pp. Like Bignone and Farrington, DeWitt 
stresses the reaction of Epicurus to Plato and 
the Platonists. In recent years he has been pur- 
suing the relation of Epicureanism to Christian- 
ity, and we may expect to hear further from 
him on that subject. Largely inspired by DeWitt 
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are A. K. Michels, “Parrhesia and the Satire 
of Horace,’ CP 39 (1944) 173-177, and J. H. 
Turner, ‘“Epicurus and Friendship,” CJ 42 
(1946/7) 351-355.4 


The following items give general non-techni- 
cal accounts of some phases of Epicurean 
thought: 


K. Freeman, ‘‘Epicurus—A Social Experiment,” 
G&R 7 (1937/8) 156-168. 


A. J. Raymer, “Stoic and Epicurean: A Post-war 
Commentary,” G&R 8 (1938/9) 92-101. 


W. J. Oates (ed), The Stoic and Epicurean Phil- 
osophers (New York 1940), General. Intro- 
duction, xvii-xx. 

G. E. Mueller, “Visiting Epicurus’ Garden,” The 
Personalist 24 (1943) 66-76. 


A. F. Stocker, “Atomic Theories, Ancient and 
Modern,” CJ 43 (1947/8) 395-400. 


C. Special Studies of Epicurean Thought 


C. J.. Keyser, “The role of infinity in the cos- 
moiogy of Epicurus,” Scripta Mathematica 4 
(1936) 221-240, and E. Lasker, “Note on Key- 
ser’s Discussion of Epicurus,” ibid. 5 (1938) 
121-123. Keyser describes various Epicurean 
infinftes and refutes the Lucretian proof of 
the infinity of space; Lasker defends Lucre- 
tius’ argument. 


A. H. Armstrong, “The Gods in Plato, Plotinus, 
Epicurus,” CQ 32 (1938) 190-196. A comparison 
of the solutions offered by Epicurus and Plo- 
tinus to certain problems raised by the Pla- 
tonic dualism. 


I, E. Drabkin, ‘‘Notes on Epicurean Kinetics,”’ 
TAPA 69 (1938) 364-374. A discussion of mo- 
tion at the moment of impact, the effect of 
gravity on motion, and the velocity of motion 
in compounds. 


L. P. Wilkinson, “‘Philodemus on ethos in Mu- 
sic,” CQ 32 (1938) 174-181. Some passages 
from Philodemus on music are made available 
to English readers, with pertinent comment. 


O. Tescari, ‘“Nota epicurea (i: desiderio indefin- 
ito),” RFIC 22-23 (1944-45) 112-115. The 
Epicureans rejected not only those desires and 
emotions that were endless, but also those that 
had no definite object. 


R. Las Vergnas, “Rencontre d’Epicure,” La 
Revue Hommes et Mondes 3 (1947) 140-145. 


4. See Addendum, infra pp. 176-177. 
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Epicurus’ teaching points the way to happi- 
ness in the modern world. 


F. Martinazzoli, ‘‘“Epicuro teologo,’’ PP 2 (1947) 
278-299. In an effort to combat the irreligion 
of his times, Epicurus developed a religion 
without transcendence or supernaturalism. 
There is an Anselmian coherence in his the- 
ology. 

P. Tasch, ‘Quantitative Measurements and the 
Greek Atomists,’ Isis 38 (1947/8) 185-189. 
The ancient atomists are taken to task for 
their failure to recognize the importance of 
the quantitative procedures developed in an- 
cient medicine. 


C. Vicol, ‘‘Considerazioni sulla dottrina teologica 
di Epicuro,” published in GIF 2 (1949) 193- 
205. The scholium to K. D. 1 is reconciled with 
Cicero, N. D. 1.49 without emendation. The 
gods are individuals, but not in the sense in 
which atoms are individuals. 


W. Schmid, “G6tter und Mensch in der Theologie 
Epikurs,” RhM 94 (1951) 97-156. A very de- 
tailed study, with special reference to the in- 
terpretation and restoration of the theological 
passage in the Letter to Menoecius. Comments 
also on P. Oxy. 215 and other texts. 


F. Solmsen, ‘‘Epicurus and Cosmological Her- 
esies,”” AJPh 72 (1951) 1-23; ‘‘Epicurus on the 
Growth and Decline of the Cosmos,” AJPh 
74 (1953) 34-51. Excellent examples of the 
insights that may be gained by confronting 
Epicurean doctrines with the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

G. Arrighetti, “Sul valore di epilogizomai, epi- 
logismos, epilogisis nel sistema epicureo,’’ PP 
7 (1952) 119-144. These terms do not refer 
to a specific method of reasoning, but to the 
act of apprehending, turning the attention to, 
taking account of, etc. 


P. Boyancé, “La religion grecque aux époques 
hellénistique et romaine selon M. Nilsson,”’ 
REA 54 (1952) 332-339. Nilsson is inadequate 
on both Epicureans and Stoics. (Nilsson, 
Gesch. der Gr. Relig. II 239-241, pays due trib- 
ute to Festugiére, but nevertheless concludes 
that the true value of "picurean religion is 
zero.) 


H. J. Mette, ‘‘Polystratos” (7), RE 21.2 (1952) 
1833. 


K. Ziegler, ‘‘Polyainos” (6), 
1431. 


RE 21.2 (1952) 
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A. Barigazzi, ‘““Epicurea,’’ Hermes 81 (1953) 145- 
162. Again the theological passage in the Let- 
ter to Menoecius; Schmid’s emendation is re- 
jected and another is proposed. Comments 
also on Letter to Menoecius 131 and K. D. 14. 


G. Freymuth. Zur Lehre von den Gotterbildern in 
der epikureischen Philosophie (Deutsche Ak. d. 
Wiss., Institut f. hell.-rém. Philos., No. 2), 
Berlin 1953, 43pp. Cicero N. D. 1.49 and the 
scholium to K. D. 1 refer to two kinds of 
images, not to two kinds of gods. The char- 
acter of these images is analyzed. 


A. Grilli, 11 Problema della vita contemplativa 
nel mondo greco-romano, Milan and Rome 
1953, 364 pp. Ch. I, “La contemplativita as- 
soluta dell’ epicureismo” (pp. 33-86), por- 
trays the Epicurean ideal as essentially con- 
templative, though Grilli is more concerned 
with the Epicurean’s withdrawal than with 
the object of his contemplation (on which see, 
for example, Festugiére, Epicure et ses dieux, 
pp. 95 ff.). Grilli uses Bignone and Diano, and 
he comments on numerous Epicurean texts. 


O. Luschnat, “Die atomistische Eidola-Poroi- 
Theorie in Philodems Schrift De Morte,’ Pro- 
legomena 2 (1953) 21-41. The theory of eidola 
is used to explain how death may be attended 
with pleasure. 


J. Mau, “Raum und Bewegung: zu Epikurs Brief 
an Herodot 60,’’Hermes 82 (1954) 13-24. On 
the character of the Epicurean universe, with 
special reference to “up” and ‘down’. The 
text emended and interpreted against the 
background of Aristotelian doctrine. 


D. Studies in the History and Influence of 
Epicureanism 


K. Buechner, “Epikur bei Menander,”’ SJFC 14 
(1937) 151-166. The parody of philosophers 
in Hunuchus, Act ii Scene ii, was aimed at the 
Epicureans in Menander’s original; Terence 
redirected it against the Platonists. 


E. Bignone, ‘“Epicuro e i comici greci, Teocrito 
e Ateneo,” A&R, 3 ser., 6 (1938) 75-92. Traces 
of the anti-Epicurean polemic of Timocrates 
are found in the comic poets. (A republication, 
with only minor changes, of L’Aristotele per- 
duto vol. ii. 223-247.) 


M. N. Porter Packer, Cicero’s Presentation of 
Epicurean Ethics (Diss. Columbia), New York 
1938, 127 pp. The inadequacies of Cicero’s pre- 
sentation are discussed. 
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H. Bloch, ‘“L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus in 
Samothrace and Herculaneum,” AJA 44 
(1940) 485-493. The Herculean villa contain- 
ing Philodemus’ library belonged to Piso. 


I. Diiring, Herodicus the Cratetean: A Study in 
Anti-Platonic Tradition, Stockholm 1941, 172 
pp. Diiring takes account of the contributions 
of the Epicureans, especially Colotes, to the 
anti-Platonic movement. 


A. D. Simpson, “Epicureans, Christians, Athe- 
ists in the Second Centry,” TAPA 72 (1941) 
372-381. Similarities between Epicureans and 
Christians in the second century A.D., and 
Epicurean echoes in Minicius Felix’ Octavius. 


J. I. M. Tait, Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin 
Poets, Diss. Bryn Mawr, 1941. 118 pp. Chap- 
ters on Philodemus’ life, influence, and 
theories of criticism. 


J. W. Spaeth, Jr., ‘‘Persius on Epicurus: a Note 
on Satires 3.83-84,” TAPA 73 (1942) 119-122. 
The words aegroti veteris allude to Epicurus. 


L. Alfonsi, ‘““Echi epicurei e accademici nella 
letteratura antica,” A&R, 3., ser., 11 (1943) 
121-129. Influence of Epicurus on Philemon, 
with more on the relation of Epicurus to 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus. 


C. Vicol, ‘Cicerone espositore e critico dell’ 
epicureismo,” Ephemeris Dacoromana_ 10 
(1945) 155-347. An exceedingly full discussion 
of all phases of Epicurean doctrine in Cicero, 
with the conclusion that Cicero’s concern for 
the civic virtues made him hostile to Epicur- 
eans. Vicol draws heavily on Bignone. 

E. Bignone, “Un romano epicureo della vita e 
della letteratura,’’ Nova Antologia 436, fasc. 
1743 (March 1946) 298-302. On Atticus, who 
is portrayed as a genuine Epicurean. 

A. Grilli, “Una testimonianza epicurea,” Riv. 
stor. filos. 3 (1948) 237-240. In Aulus Gellius 
7.2.1 and Cicero De Fato 40 the opponents of 
the Stoic theory of fate are to be identified 
with certain Epicureans of the first century 
B.C. 

B. Duszynska, “Cicero’s Argumentation in the 
First Dialogue of his De Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum,” Eos 43 (1948/9) 211-218. Again 
the shortcomings of Cicero’s presentation. 


L. Alfonsi. “Un poetico protrettico epicureo di 
Orazio,” RSF 4 (1949) 207-209. The beatae 


arces of Carm. 2.6 identified as a protreptic 
topos. 
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N. Casini, “Diogene di Enoanda e Lucrezio,” 
RSF 4 (1949) 279-290. A search for similar- 
ities between these two very different writers, 
without any attempt to establish a direct link. 


G. Highet, “The Philosophy of Juvenal,’’ TAPA 
80 (1949) 254-270. Evidences of Epicurean at- 
titudes in Juvenal’s later poems. 


C. L. Neudling, ‘“‘Epicureanism and the ‘New 
Poets’”’ (abstract), TAPA 80 (1949) 429-430. 
Links between Catullus’ literary circle and the 
Epicurean school at Naples. 


P. Merlan, “Epicureanism and Horace,” JHI 
10 (1949) 445-451. Horace’s thought, in par- 
ticular his attitude toward death, is not Epi- 
curean. 


A. E. Raubitschek, “Phaidros and his Roman 
Pupils,” Hesperia 18 (1949) 96-103. New in- 
formation about Phaedrus, Atticus, and others 
gained from the dexterous combination of 
literary and epigraphical evidence. 


Q. Cataudella, “Filodemo nella Satira i. 2 di 
Orazio,” PP 5 (1950) 18-31. Horace’s argu- 
ment against adultery derives from Philode- 
mus. 


H. Dahlmann, “‘Bemerkungen zu den Resten der 
Briefe Varros,’”’ MH 7 (1950) 200-220. The 
Nero addressed by Varro was T. Claudius 
Nero, No. 253 in RE, possibly the Nero to 
whom Demetrius of Laconia dedicated his De 
Poematis. 


R. J. Leslie, The Epicureanism of Titus Pom- 
ponius Atticus (Diss. Columbia), Philadelphia 
1950, 76 pp. Atticus was a true Epicurean, 
though his Epicureanism was adapted to meet 
the demands of his own character and his 
Roman surroundings. 


H. M. Howe, “‘Amafinius, Lucretius, and Cicero,” 
AJPh 72 (1951) 57-62. One of Cicero’s aims 
in his anti-Epicurean works was to win over 
leaders of municipia to the republican cause; 
Amafinius, a contemporary of Lucretius, was 
popular in the municipia. 

PHILLIP DE LACY 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ADDENDUM 


L’ Année Philologique for 1953 came too late 
for use in the preparation of this report, which 
was completed on Jan. 17, 1955. Emil Boer’s 
Epikur, Brief an Pythokles (Institut f. hell.-rom. 
Philos., No. 3), Berlin 1954, 33 pp., a critical edi- 
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tion with German translation, has arrived and 
appears to be a very competent piece of work. 
The fourth of the series is J. Mau, Zwm Problem 
des Infinitesimalen bei den antiken Atomisten, 
Berlin 1954, 48 pp., and among the forthcoming 
numbers is listed B. Hasler’s Bibliographie der 
Epikurforschung. 

Other recent items include R. Schottlaender, 
“Kynisiert Epikur?” Hermes 82 (1954) 444-450, 
and W. Liebich, “Ein Philodem- Zeugnis bei 
Ambrosius,” Philologus 98 (1954) 116-131. I 
have now seen C. Diano, ‘‘Note epicuree,” ASNP 
12 (1943) 111-127, and find that it contains 
notes to the Letter to Herodotus, 35-37, 83 (the 
opening and closing passages) and on 47b. J. 
Fallot, Le Plaisir et la Mort dans la Philosophie 
d’Epicure (Paris 1951) is brief and non-techni- 
cal. Q. Cataudella, “Celso e 1|’Epicureismo,” 
ASNP 12 (1943) 1-23, finds a contamination of 
Epicurean and Platonic elements in Celsus, as in 
the Axiochus. G. Nebel, Griechischer Ursprung 
I (Wuppertal 1948) 223-315, gives a philosophi- 
cal evaluation of Epicureanism, necessarily in 
terms of the author’s own position. Professor 
DeWitt’s St. Paul and Epicurus (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954) has now 
appeared (cf. CW 48 [1954-55] 38). 


APRIL 1955 


P. DE L. 


OLD AGE IN THE GREEK POETS 


The theme of old age is of no particular 
interest to youth. Former generations, it is true, 
differed from our own in their attitude toward 
old age and old men. Professional men at one 
time acquired as soon as possible the appearance 
of maturity, if not the appearance of old age. 
Young college instructors tried to escape as soon 
as possible from the appearance of youth. Age 
was given special dignity and, as the proverb in 
Cicero’s De Senectute expresses it, ‘in order to 
be an old man long it is necessary to become 
an old man young.” The beard, not among the 
Romans, but among the Greeks — and among 
us three generations ago —, concealed youth, 
and the flowing white beard had a dignity which 
the unlined face could not equal. Today, the dif- 
ference between an old man’s face and a young 
man’s features is generally no more than that 
the old one is wrinkled and drawn, the other 
not. Age, since the beard has been given up, has 
acquired nothing to add dignity. The old man, 
so far as appearance goes, is a young man minus 
something, not a young man plus. 


The Book of Proverbs has had a pronounced 
effect in creating high regard for age. But 
Proverbs is an ex parte document. When it 
praises the virtues of old age it is echoing the 
opinion of those who are seniores. Youth takes 
old age as a necessary part of life and may not 
have any definite opinions about it. It was cus- 
tomary, several decades ago, for college fresh- 
men to read Cicero’s De Senectute, but the en- 
thusiasm in the classroom, if there was any, 
was usually in the professor’s chair. The De 
Senectute may have contributed to the decline 
of Latin studies! The arguments in favor of old 
age are accepted as clever but not convincing. 
Old age is better than youth, says Cato, because 
what the young man hopes for, i.e. long life, 
the old man has already attained. As an argu- 
ment let it stand, says the young man, old age 
must be permitted something in its support. 


Today old age is beginning to attract the 
attention of many. The longer life expectancy 
which modern medicine and hygienic living con- 
ditions have provided, together with the problem 
of unemployment, has given rise to new depart- 
ments of study which, following medical custom, 
are designated by names compounded of Greek 
words: gerontology, gerasiology, geriatrics. Old 
age has been raised to a new dignity by becoming 
a subject for scientific discussion under a Greek 
name! Old age was not a matter of small moment 
in the ancient Greek world, but it was not the 
scientists but rather the poets who had much 
to say about it. The attitude of mind and the 
response to life which the prospect of old age 
conditioned, affected the actions of men. Some 
of the extravagance in luxury and license may 
have been the direct result of the ever-present 
anxiety that life was short and of the thought 
that the intensification of living was the one and 
only way of cheating death. Crowding much into 
a few years meant to live long. If the Greek 
poets are to be taken as indices of the prevalence 
of an idea then Old Age was never far from 
the thoughts of the Greek. 

The story of the bestowal of immcrtality by 
Zeus upon Tithonus’ illustrates the Greek esti- 
mate that the boon is youth, not long life. Ti- 
thonus received the gift of immortality but Eos 





The list of classical societies in the United States and 
Canada announced in CW 48 (1954-55) 143 will be 
published in issue No. 16. The editors are eager to hear 
from any groups not yet contacted, and will make every 
effort to incorporate material received. 
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had forgotten to include youth in her request. 
So in all the complaints about old age it is 
rather the loss of youth of which there is com- 
plaint. The earmarks of age are negative, the 
condition of lacking something desirable and 
something once enjoyed. Hesiod, accepting death 
as the lot of man, tells us that in the Golden 
Age, the first race of men did not lose life’s plea- 
sures but enjoyed them up to the end:! 


No luckless old age assaulted them but always 
all alike enjoyed the use of hands and feet in 
good cheer, all ills shut out. And they died as if 
overcome in sleep. 


The first signs of old age are weakness of 
knees and trembling limbs. Hesiod’s mention of 
hands and feet alike still strong suggests that 
it was this particular kind of feebleness that was 
thought to be characteristic of old age.? 


Then the signs of old age multiply, especially 
loss of teeth and graying hair. Anacreon la- 
ments:3 
Gray are our temples and white our heads, 
Youth with its pleasures is no longer with us, 
our teeth are old; that’s why I often weep, 
fearful of Tartarus; for dreadful is the gulf 
of Hades and the descent into it is grievous; 
for it is made for the one who descends never 
to rise again. 

Here is the version of J. M. Edmonds:4 


My jowl’s gone gray, gone bare my head, 
My teeth are old, and fair youth fled. 
Sweet life has but a span to go, 

And oftentimes I cry my woe 

For fear of what death has for me. 
Dire’s his dark hold, and rough will be 
The road thither, but worst of all 
Once down, I’m down beyond recall. 


The passing of youth and youth’s pleasures 
is a frequent theme. Theognis, in accord with 
his sombre view of things in general, frequently 


1. Op. 113-116. In the early state of mankind Geras (Old 
Age) was an intruder. According to Hesiod, Theog. 
223-225, Geras was the offspring of Night. 

2. Old men because they walk with a cane go the three- 
footed way (as in the riddle proposed to Oedipus by the 
Sphinx). In our world lameness and walking with a cane 
are hardly as general as weakening sight and deafness. 
We put our eyes and ears to greater and constant strain. 
3. Frg. 44 Diehl. (Throughout this paper references to 
D.’s Anthologia Lyrica Graeca are to the first edition.) 
For some renderings of passages in the Greek Anthology 
I am indebted to W. R. Paton’s Loeb version. 


4. Some Greek Poems of Love and Wine (Cambridge 
1939). 





bewails the passing of youth: “I lament for 
dear youth, which is leaving me and I bewail 
gloomy approaching old age” (1131 f.); and the 
same sentiment is found in 527 f.: ‘Woe is me 
because of Hebe and destructive old age, the 
one coming, the other departing.” And he re- 
bukes those who lament death but not the pass- 
ing of youth: ‘“Senseless mortals and foolish 
are they who weep for the dead but not for the 
perishing flower of youth” (1069 f.). 


This loss of youth is an incentive to activity. 
Theocritus (14.68 ff.) urges action now: “To 
judge by our noddles we're all waxing old, and 
old Time comes us grizzling line by line down 
the cheek. We must fain be up and doing while 
there’s sap in our legs” (Edmonds’ Loeb Library 
translation). In Theognis 1020-1022, verses 
identified as belonging to Mimnermus, youth is 
called a dream: ‘‘Youth is short-lived as a dream 
and destruction and formless age hang over- 
head.” Old age is formless (amorphon). It has 
no definite structure but is the ruin of something 
else once good. But youth and its pleasures are 
brief. As the poet in the Palatine Anthology puts 
it, “Brief is the life of pleasure: then old age will 
prevent it and at last death” (AP 5.12). To 
Mimnermus (1D) the end of sensual pleasure is 
the end of life: 


What is life and what is pleasure without 
golden Aphrodite? 

May I die when these are no longer my 
possessions: 

Clandestine loves, sweet gifts and the 
love nest; 

Such are the charming blossoms of youth 

For men and Women: but when distress- 
ing old age comes 

Which makes a man both shameful and 
unfortunate, 

Ever do evil cares wear out the mind 
and there is no deliglt 

In gazing at the rays of the Sun.... 


Dark is the prospect of old age without love. 
“This is life, this and nothing else,” says Pall- 
adas (AP 5.72), “life is pleasure; away with 
cares; brief is the time of mortal life; today 
wine is ours and the dance and garlands of 
flowers and women. Today let me live well; 
none knows what may be tomorrow.” The poets 
of the Palatine Anthology lament frequently 
that old age takes away the joys of Venus. 


But the effects of old age on woman are 
the saddest of all. In AP 5.233 we read: ‘What 
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is the evening of women? Old Age with count- 
less wrinkles.” For more than one poet in the 
Palatine Anthology there is bitter satisfaction 
in the thought that, when the lover is scorned, 
old age will at last take vengeance: “I call gray 
hairs the nemesis of love, because they judge 
justly, coming soonest to haughty women” 
(5.273). Rhodope scorns the poet’s love, sc he 
prays: ‘(Come more quickly wrinkles and merci- 
less old age; make haste. Do you unbend Rhod- 
ope” (5.92). 


There is, however, a more hopeful side to 
woman’s old age. The fifth book of the Palatine 
Anthology has numerous epigrams which sug- 
gest that old age cannot really subdue love. In 
.258 Paulus Silentiarius addresses Philina: “Your 
wrinkles are preferable to the sap of all your 
youthful prime — your autumn excels another’s 
spring, and your winter is warmer than an- 
other’s summer.” In 282 Melite is growing old 
but she is not losing the grace of youth. Her 
decades are not few but her girlish spirit survives. 
Time cannot subdue nature. Like sentiments are 
expressed in 26, 234, and 264. In epigram 26 is 
the beautiful line: “Surely love will still be in 
this hair when it is gray.’’ But this may be dis- 
counted as a lover’s noble sentiment before the 
event. When the gray hairs appear his senti- 
ments may change. In 13 Charito, who is sixty 
years old, is said still to have fire and attraction: 


“Come here, forget your years.” 


Slights by the younger generation add pain 
to the other evils of old age. This evil according 
to Hesiod (Op. 185) came into the world during 
the fifth age of man: ‘‘And soon they dishonor 
their ageing parents,” a line which, slightly 
changed, occurs again in Theognis (821). Yet 
this is an evil which could be avoided for it is 
unnecessary cruelty. The old age of Priam would 
have been grand, had war never come to Troy. 
He is the object of pity in /liad 24 because of 
the vicissitudes of life as much as because of 
his great age. He is standing on the threshold 
of old age (487), not the threshold of entering 
but on the far-end threshold—the threshold of 
death. 


The effect of old age upon the mind is la- 
mented in a fragment of Euripides (25N): ‘‘Alas, 
alas, how good the praise of age, but we are 
old men, nothing but a mist and figment. We 
creep along as images in dreams. We believe 
that we are wise but sense is no longer with 
us.” And a Sophoclean fragment (863N) speaks 


of the evils of old age as including “a mind 
clean gone, a spider’s web, empty thoughts.” 


II 


The attitude of old men toward old age is, 
according to a Sophoclean fragment (63N), 
summed up as follows: ‘None loves life as the 
ageing man does.”’ Old men frequently find life 
sweeter as it grows shorter. In the Alcestis of 
Euripides Pheres is represented as a ridiculous 
old man. His son, Admetus, rebukes him be- 
cause as an old man he holds on to dear life. 
Pheres replies (691-693): “You are glad while 
you see the light of day. Do you think your 
father is not? I think we shall be dead for a 
long time and life, though brief, is sweet.”” And 
he sums up his own attitude in 722: “Dear is 
the light of god, yea sweet!” 


Admetus scorns old men in general (669- 
672): , 


Falsely do old men pray for death . 
upbraiding old age and life’s long span; 

but should death draw near, none wishes to die 
and old age is no longer a burden. 


The desire to ward off death as long as pos- 
sible is sometimes treated humorously. A late 
handling of one of the fables of Aesop (Crusius, 
p. 291), perhaps belonging to Babrius, tells of 
an old man who, after cutting a pile of wood 
and carrying it out of the mountain, called on 
his Fate. When Fate was suddenly present and 
asked why he was being called, the old man 
had a quick reply: “Help me to carry my bur- 
den.’”’ Death seems preferable to old age, says 
Crates (21 D), at least when it is far off: ‘You 
have reviled old age as a great evil. For the man 
who does not need to die at the moment, death 
seems a boon. Then all of us desire it. But when 
death approaches, we grieve. We are by nature 
ungrateful.” The chorus of old men in the Oedi- 
pus Coloneus (1211 ff.) give their opinion: 
“Whoever desires a larger measure of life than 
the ordinary portion seems to be clearly out of 
his senses.”’ 


Because men do not recognize that youth and 
its pleasures are incompatible with old age they 
are bitter toward the young: 


If gray hairs have now quieted your passions, 
and the glowing goad of love-madness is blunted, 
you should, Cleobulus, recognizing the passions 
of youth, have compassion on the pains of young 
folk and not be angry at weaknesses common 
to all mankind, robbing the slender maiden 
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of all her hair. Once you took the place of a 
father in caring for the poor child, and now 
suddenly you have become a foe. (AP 5.220). 


The young girl was a ward or perhaps Cleo- 
bulus’ young wife! Another poet of the An- 
thology (9.127) explains the bitterness of old 
men in this fashion: If a little sweet wine is left 
in the jars, it turns sour. So the old man, having 
drained all of life’s jar, brings up old age from 
the bottom, and he becomes sour. The incom- 
patibility may be recognized yet with no bitter- 
ness but only regret. In AP 9.138 we have a 
complaint that wealth in old age serves only to 
stress the unattainable pleasures: “I was young 
but poor; now I am old and rich. Pitiable in 
both cases: when I had nothing, then I could 
have enjoyed pleasures, now when J cannot 
enjoy, I possess.’’ Sappho recognizes that old 
age and youth do not belong together (100 D): 


If love thou hast for me, not hate, 

Arise and find a younger mate; 

For I no longer will abide 

Where youth and age lie side by side. 
(H. DeVere Stagpoole) 


Theognis gives advice in the same strain 
(457-460) : 

Shun when you be gray and old 

A wife whose locks are raven: 

Like boat whose anchors never hold 

That ne’er obeys the helm aright, 

She’ll slip her moorings any night 

And make another haven. 


(J. M. Bdmonds) 


One of the saddest situations for serious men 
is the time when they must lay aside the tools 
of their vocation because of the feebleness 
brought on by age. The sixth book of the Pala- 
tine Anthology contains numerous dedicatory 
epigrams accompanying the dedication of the 
tools of labor to some kindly deity. Some of 
these epigrams are school exercises, others are 
not artificial situations but appear to be repre- 
sentations of actual dedications. Craftsmen dedi- 
cate their implements which they have used for 
years and which they have come to love. Butcher, 
carpenter, goldsmith, fisherman, farmer, and 
scribe sorrowfully lay aside forever the tools 
which were the sources of livelihood. Many of 
them are poor but no longer able to follow 
their calling, and so they invoke the god to 
support them during the remaining years of 
life. An old fisherman, deciding to leave the 


calling of the sea and to make his living on a 
little farm, invokes the aid of Poseidon: “Thou 
knowest, Lord, that I am weary with toil and 
now in my evil old age wasting poverty is in her 
prime. Feed the old man while he yet breathes, 
but from the land as he wishes, Thou who art 
Lord over both land and sea.” (AP 6.30). 
Hatred of old age not because of the absence 
of youth but because of loss of nobler things 
is what Iphis feels in the Suppliants of Euripides 
(1108 ff.). He has lost his children and is in 
every way miserable. He has lived too long. So 
he cries defiantly: 
Oh how I hate you now that I have you, Old 
Age, a hard opponent with whom to strive. And 
I hate as many as seek to prolong life with food 
and drink and magic potions, trying to find an 
escape from dying; men who when they are no 
longer helpful on earth ought to disappear in 
death and get out of young people’s way. 


Extreme bitterness is often expressed not be- 
cause the pleasures of youth are brief but be- 
cause of the vicissitudes of life in general. Theog- 
nis (425-428) can say: ‘Best of all it is for 
mortals not to have been born and not to behold 
the rays of the sun; but if born, as quickly as 
possible to pass through the gates of Hades and 
to lie covered by the earth,’”’ a sentiment ex- 
pressed by the chorus of old men in the Oedipus 
Coloneus (1220-1222), and among others, Bac- 
chylides (5.160 f.) and (we are told) by two 
German professors who, sitting together in 
sombre meditation, broke forth into words: 


A. The best lot of mortal man, my friend, is 
never to have been born. 


B. How true! And yet few mortals attain this 
happy lot. 

Perliaps Nestor is the only old man in Greek 
poetry who enjoys himself. Like an old officer 
brought out of retirement to active duty he 
relives his old memories. Two generations with 
which he lived have passed away. He is now 
living with the third and is king of Pylos. His 
preamble stress his age and he presses the ad- 
vantage of his long experience in his advice to 
younger men. No matter what the Achaeans are 
doing he can cite instances of his similar but 
superior exploits. In Jliad 23 in the description 
of the funeral games in honor of Patroclus, there 
is a long speech (626-650), in which Nestor 
boasts of how in similar contests he won first 
prize in boxing, wrestling, in the foot-race and 
in hurling the spear. He took second place in 
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the chariot race only because, so he says, two 
charioteers were driving the first car, one hold- 
ing the reins and the other wielding the lash. 
Achilles gives him a grand prize because he is an 
old man, but the reception which his speech 
received is perhaps betrayed by the next line 
where after having heard the tale Achilles walk- 
ed away. Nestor takes it for granted that he 
deserved the prize which Achilles gave him and 
yet he laments the loss of his youthful vigor and 
several times in the Iliad the line is repeated 
“Oh that I still were a young man.” Scaliger’s 
criticism is worth repeating that Nestor in the 
first book is loquax, in the seventh, non minus, 
in the eleventh, odiosus, and (in penultimo), 
etiam nugatur. 

This wish to be young again is limited “to 
youth for one day” in the Heracleidae of Eurip- 
ides where Iolaus in the battle with the Argives 
prays (851-853) to have for only one day the 
strength of his youth. Contrary to the experience 
of others who have uttered the same prayer, his 
was answered. 

Til 


But there always are men who must create 
for themselves a philosophy of life which pro- 
vides a place for old age. Certain advantages are 
mentioned to offset the disadvantages of old 
age. Among these are special honor and respect 
for old men. In the Iliad (23.788) Antilochus 
yields to Ajax because the immortals honor the 
older men. But the thought that old age deserves 
special respect is rare in Greek poetry. It is an 
attitude more frequent in Roman Literature sup- 
ported by the reverence for mos maiorum. But 
a niche which old men alone can fill is not 
always recognized. The problem was seen by 
Plutarch who wrote an essay entitled Should an 
Old Man Engage in Public Affairs?, in which he 
assigns to old men tasks of great significance 
and more valuable than any effort on their part 
to engage in public affairs. 

The fragments of the tragic poets because 
they express forcefully sentiments of a general 
nature are important and were culled from the 
poets because of their universal interest. In some 
of them the wisdom of old men is stressed: 
“Although an old man, yet mind and proper 
counsel love to walk with old age.’”’ (Sophocles, 
frag. 239 N). Another Sophoclean fragment 
voices a hopeful note (864 N): “There is no old 
age for the wise, in whom-thought nourished 
by the divine day exists, for foresight is a great 
boon for men.” A wise old age differs greatly 


from a stupid old age, as Cicero later on asserted. 

Another source of comfort is a family of 
children in whom the old man survives. Immor- 
tality is often thought of as survival in sons 
and daughters. The growing youth compensates 
for the declining father. Old age is more cheer- 
ful when surrounded by worthy sons (Pindar 
0.5.51). Immortality for mortals, according to 
Diotima in Plato’s Symposium, consists in the 
renewal of man in his own offspring. On the 
other hand, the hardest fate is to néed to bury 
one’s children. Iphis in the Suppliants of Eurip- 
ides (1120-1122) complains bitterly of what it 
means for a man to have failed in his elemen- 
tary duties—surviving in his children. 

In other passages a bold and defiant attitude 
is found. Accept the inevitable and scorn an 
hysterical attachment to life. This is the answer 
of AP 9.55, “If an ageing man prays to live on, 
he deserves to keep on growing old for very 
many decades.” Two Euripidean fragments are 
of like tone: “Old age, what hope of pleasure 
hast thou? And every man wishes to attain to 
thee. Yet having come to know thee, finds that 
there. is nothing worse for mortal man” 
(1080 N); and: “Whatever man desires to come 
to old age does not consider well, for long time 
brings forth ten thousand ills” (575 N). 

This defiance may be moderated by a calmer 
view of the inevitability of old age. In AP 5.112 
Philodemus, now that his hair is graying, decides 
that he has reached the age of discretion and 
should give his thoughts to higher things. And 
the resignation of AP 9.54 that “whatever is 
necessary is always best” is found in Pindar 
(O. 1.82-84:) “Why should anyone for whom 
death is a necessity nurse a nameless old age, 
sitting idly in darkness, deprived of every good.” 

Solon is a man of emotional maturity. He 
looks at life without complaint. Escape is im- 
possible, so why fret? “Not by paying death 
a ransom may one escape serious disease nor 
evil approaching old age” (14 D). Solon’s line 
“T grow old always learning many things’ is 
a sentiment appropriate to an active mind and 
was adopted as a motto by August Boeckh.® 
Solon’s poem on the ages of man, every age 
consisting of seven years, ends with death as 
not untimely (19 D): 

The boy half-grown but still a child, at seven 
years, throws away his first fence of teeth. 


5. In Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship (III 96) 
the line appears with Boeckh’s signature beneath his por- 
trait. 
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And when God in seven years more provides a 
second set, the signs of coming youth appear. In 
the next seven, while his limbs are still growing, 
the bloom of his changing skin makes his chin 
woolly. In the fourth hebdomad everyone is at 
the acme of his strength, which men hold to be 
a sign of character. In the fifth is the season 
for man to think of marriage and to seek a race 
of sons to follow him. In the sixth hebdomad 
man’s mind is full grown for all tasks, but he no 
longer wishes to do hard physical work. In the 
seventh and eighth periods man is by far the best 
in mind and speech. This state lasts for fourteen 
years. Strength continues into the ninth, but 
man’s mind and tongue are somewhat weak for 
great achievement. And if anyone after having 
completed the tenth hebdomad still survives, not 
untimely he has the fate of death. 

Old Age is here a worthy part of a scheme of 
life. 

Another way to meet old age is to take it 
easy, as a fragment of Euripides (369 N) ap- 
proves: “Let my spear lie entwined with the 
spider’s web and in my hoary age may I dwell 
in peace and may I sing and crown my gray 
head with garlands, having hung up my Thracian 
shield at the pillars surrounding Athena’s cham- 
ber, and may I unroll the speech of books for 
which the wise are famous.” 

Old age is darkened by disillusionment. Hope 
has been indulged and more and more it becomes 
clear that it cannot be realized, so live a care- 
free old age and do not torture your mind with 
pain. This is the message of Semonides of Amor- 
gus (29 D):6 
One very beautiful thing the Chian said: As the 
race of plants so is the race of men. Few mortals 
store what they have heard in their breasts. 
For each has hope, implanted in the breast of 
youthful man. And when some mortal has the 
much desired bloom of youth, with frivolous 
mind he thinks of many things unfinished, for 
he ignores the prospect of growing old or dying. 
Nor has he a thought of illness when he is well. 
Fools! who entertain such notions and who know 
not that the time of youth and life is brief. But 
you, now that you know, dare to indulge your 
soul in good things to the end of life. 

Another poem, also assigned to Semonides, 
stresses the general uncertainty of life rather 
than the specific evils of age (1 D): 

My son: Zeus, the heavy thunderer, holds the 
end of all existing things, and places it whe’er 
he wills. But mortals have no sense. Creatures 


6. I follow Wilamowitz and others in assigning this poem 
to Semonides of Amorgus rather than to Simonides. 





of a day we live like grazing cattle knowing 
not when God will put an end to each. But hope 
and confidence nourish all as they vainly plan 
the unattainable. Some abide but the coming 
day, others the turning of the year. There is 
none who does not think that next year he will 
sit in riches and in goods a happy man. But 
unenvied old age will overtake him before his 
time. Gloomy disease destroys some mortals. 
Hades sends under the black earth others sub- 
dued in war; others overwhelmed in the sea’s 
fierce gale and by the endless billows of the 
dark-blue sea, perish, whensoever they manage 
to survive the shipwreck; still others seize the 
halter in their gloomy state and of their own 
free choice leave the light of the sun. Ten thou- 
sand fates and unspoken toils and sorrows await 
mortals. And if you take my counsel we will 
not speak of ills but with good heart will not 
torture ourselves with pain. 


The sentiments of the Greek poets, often ex- 
pressed as casual observations or as incontro- 
vertible opinions, give old age very little com- 
fort.’ The dignity of old age and the memory 
of a life well spent are rare thoughts. If pleasure, 
especially in its more sensual forms, is the 
measure of life then the anticipation of old age 
is always miserable. Even for those of loftier 
aims the Hesiodic line (frg. 19): “work belongs 
to young men, counsel to the middle-aged, and 
prayers to the old’’ expresses the general out- 
look, and the importance of old age in this line 
no doubt varied with the belief in the efficacy 
of prayer. Nor is the figure of a tree, whose 
mellow fruit at harvest time falls to the ground, 
a Greek figure. The more representative figure 
would be a building, decaying and falling, with 
no grandeur in the ruin. The weight of this 
gloomy prospect may have helped to create 
the cults of healing and of youth and aided in 
the spread of the Greek Mysteries. Here was 
a different view of human existence with ink- 
lings of immortality. But it was Christianity 
which made the thought of immortality a gen- 
eral one in European literature. The Greek em- 
phasis on the brevity of life, its sweetness, and 
inevitable decline made life intense and valuable 
for its immediate joys. 

PHILIP S. MILLER 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (PENNSYLVANIA) 


7. The word géras is generally used with an adjective. Of 
over thirty epithets, barely five are on the brighter or 
cheering side. The remaining adjectives are about equally 
divided between characterizations of physical disabilities 
and gloomy inferences from the condition of age, such as, 
‘joyless,’ ‘relentless.’ 
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REVIEWS 


BRIEF NOTICES 


IvAN M. LinForTH: Three Scenes in Sophocles’ “Ajax.” 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1954. Pp. 28. $0.35. (University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 15, No.1.) 


The three scenes are the prologue, Ajax’s speech (646 
692), and the Messenger scene (719-783). Linforth’s aim, 
in this lucid and attractively presented, if not altogether 
convincing study, is to show that Ajax’s guilt is virtually 
“blotted out of the play.” Rightly declining to take the 
prologue as a total condemnation of Ajax, Linforth seems 
to me to overstate his case when he says that the at- 
tempted murder is “suppressed” in the prologue (is not 
the spirit of the mad Ajax murderous?) and when he says 
that thereafter the playwright “excludes almost completely 
any further allusion to it.” (Cf. lines 302-304, 388-391, 
447-455, 726, 1126.) If we are to agree that Calchas’ 
references to past instances of Ajax’s pride are “irrelevant 
anecdotes,” we shall have to suppose that Ajax’s pride 
was irrelevant to the revenge he sought. The exposition 
of lines 646-692, though not new (it is essentially Jebb’s 
view) is valuable for its clarity of statement; but it is 
doubtful whether the word “‘sophrésyne”’ should be applied 
to the speech, with its deep and passionate bitterness of 
spirit. 


Cornell University G. M. Kirkwood 


AUBREY DE SELINCOURT (trans.). Herodotus, The His- 
tories. London, Baltimore, Melbourne: Penguin Books, 
1954. Pp. 599; 2 maps. (“Penguin Classics,” L34.) 


The Penguin Herodotus is a good job. It is more 
accurate than Rawlinson or Godley, less dry than Ma- 
caulay, less eccentric than Powell. If only the chapter 
divisions were indicated, scholars could welcome it with- 
out reservation. 

The style is conversational, as it should be, and should 
wear well; for example, Gyges’ reaction to Candaules’ 
proposal that he should look upon his queen naked: 
“Master, what an improper suggestion!”; this gives a 
delightfully Victorian effect, which was just what Hero- 
dotus intended. Rhampsinitus’ comment on the thief: “The 
Egyptians, he said, were the cleverest nation in the world, 
but this fellow beat the lot.” Hippocleides’ reaction to 
the news that he has danced away his marriage: “I could 
hardly care less... The Persians at Thermopylae: “The 
marching feet made a loud swishing and rustling in the 
fallen leaves’. The Housmanesque rendering of the epitaph 
on the Spartans: 


“Go tell the Spartans, you who read, 
We took their orders, and are dead.” 


The picture of Artemisia at Salamis, “with the Greeks 
close on her tail.” 


Herodotus has been lucky in his English commentators 





and translators. Mr. de Selincourt, headmaster and yachts- 
man, is of the school of Sir John Myres; he loves his author, 
and is able to transmit his affection to the modern reader. 
He should know better, though, than to say in his Intro- 
duction, “Herodotus the prose-writer had no predecessors.” 


University of Wisconsin Paul MacKendrick 


P. W. Damon AnD W. C. HELMBOLD. The Structure of 
of Propertius, Book 2. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1952. Pp. 215-254. 
$0.50. (University of California Publications in Class- 
ical Philology, Vol. 14, No. 6.) 


Assuming, like many scholars before them, “that the 
text of Propertius has been widely and radically corrupted 
by both interpolation and transposition,” Damon and 
Helmbold attempt to bring order out of chaos by in- 
vestigating the possibility that Propertius may have com- 
posed Book 2 in quatrains — a stanzaic division much 
favored by Maecenas, it seems. Finding no certain scheme 
of stanza in Book 1, they assume, further, that during 
the composition of Book 1 Propertius was not within 
the influence of the circle of Maecenas, “where the Latin 
theory of strophic structure found its fullest surviving 
expression in the Carmina of Horace” and that, after 
admission to this circle, Propertius wrote in stanzaic form, 
stealing even that from Horace. 


It seems to me, however, that having resisted so often 
Maecenas’ attempts to mould him, Propertius would not 
have complied by merely making his compositions divisible 
by four. Incidentally, the extent to which scholars claim 
that Propertius “plagiarized” or ‘stole’ from Horace 
seems highly biased. Coincidences, of course, exist; to 
call them more than that without a true knowledge of 
the literary atmosphere of the times is to be unfair to 
the one and over-generous to the other. 


The Barnard School for Boys Ralph Marcellino 
Fieldston, New York 


E. C. KeNnNeDy. Publius, a Roman Boy. London: Mac- 
millan; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1953. Pp. 
viii, 80; ill.; 2 plans. $0.65. 


This small book contains the chapters on Roman So- 
cia! Life that formed part of S. P. Q. R.: The History 
and Social Life of Ancient Rome, by Kennedy and G. W. 
White (London: Macmillan and Co., 1944). While read- 
ing it, I was reminded of a sentiment expressed by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell in the preface to their 
Everyday Things in Homeric Greece (London 1929): 
“It seems to us that we all need a classical education, and 
it would be excellent if it could start in the elementary 
schools.” 


This sort of book could be read with profit by 
young pupils and should do much to stimulate their in- 
terest. Its eight chapters are the imaginary story of a 
real Roman boy, Publius Critonius Pollio, whose tomb- 
stone was discovered on the Via Salaria near the Porta 
Collina (see CIL., 1.2.1295). They carry the boy from 
his birth in 31 B.c. to his death in 17 B.c. His family 
circle is fictitious, but the facts covered in the treatment 
of Roman clothing, names, street scenes, travel, religion, 
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etc. are accurate and based on fact. The author is very 
successful in setting his scene and securing the atmos- 
phere of the times. An appendix, “The Roman Calendar,” 
is clearly worded for young readers. (On p. 47, delete 
footnote 1.) 

I am of the opinion that such books as Publius and 
the Quennells’ Everyday Things in Ancient Greece (Lon- 
don 1932) would be most useful as parallel reading 
for secondary school students. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Francis D. Lazenby 





HEINRICH GOMPERz. Philosophical Studies. Edited by D. 
S. RoBINSON, with a Foreword by PH. MERLAN. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1953. Pp. 287. 
$7.50 


Those who knew Gomperz as teacher and as friend 
will be grateful to his widow for this monument of a great 
scholar and for this memento of a noble man. They 
will reread some of these essays, and others they will 
read for the first time; many have not been published 
before. 

The Classicist will first learn to distinguish between 
Heinrich Gomperz and his better known father Theodor 
(called Theodorus Maximus by Theodor Mommsen the 
Elder); the author's bibliography will provide a good 
guide to, and the posthumously published “Notes on the 


early Presocratics” (pp. 29-71) a good example of, his 
work in the field of Greek Philosophy. 

Gomperz was not only a student of Greek Philosophy 
but from the beginning also a philosopher. During his 
residence in this country he spoke and wrote on topics 
of general interest, and I have come to think of him as 
a true Liberal; never more so than when he closed his 
“Autobiographical Remarks” (pp. 15-25) with the words: 
“Personally, I feel that liberty is a higher value than 
security. It is doubtful, however, to what extent this 
feeling will, in the long run, be shared by the masses.” 


A. E. Raubitschek 


Princeton University 





HAROLD WATKINS. Time Counts: The Story of the Cal- 
endar. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. ix, 
274; 2 pl. $4.75. 


About one third of this book contains a cursory account 
of various calendars from prehistoric times to the Gregorian 
reform—South American, Chinese, Near Eastern, Mexi- 


‘can, Greek, Roman, Mohammedan, and others. The re- 


mainder of the book is devoted mainly to the World 
Calendar movement and other recent attempts at calendar 
reform. 


New York University William H. Stahl 





Notes and News and Books Received will be resumed 
in No. 14, May 2, 1955. 
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